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SUMMARY 


With an unusually mild and open spring, 
farmers got off to their earliest start ever in grain 
planting and crop prospects so far are generally 
favorable in most major producing areas. 
Assuming normal weather, the 1976 corn crop is 
projected at 6.0 to 6.7 billion bushels, up from the 
previous 5.8billion-bushel record in 1975. Produc- 
tion of the four feed grains (corn, sorghum, oats, 
barley) is projected at 207 to 231 million short tons, 
compared with 202 million in 1975. 

If crop production is within this range, prices at 
harvesttime will likely slip moderately below those 
of last October-December. In this event, a rise of 


about a tenth in domestic feeding in 1976/77 is pro- 
jected and would be the dominant price-supporting 
factor. But decline of almost a fifth in exports is 
projected if world crop prospects continue normal. 

Feed grain prices have been comparatively 
stable since early 1976 while substantial increases 
in livestock and poultry feeding have been devel- 
oping and exports are moving toward a new record 
high for 1975/76. 

The relationship of livestock and poultry prices 
to feed costs generally has encouraged feeders to 
expand their operations since about mid-1975. 
Increases in feeding began to get underway late 
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last summer when it seemed likely that the corn 
crop would be large enough to hold feed costs in 
1975/76 below the historically high levels of the 
year before. Cattle placements have been heavy 
since last summer, and substantially larger num- 
bers on feed began showing by November. Pigs 
born in the first stages of the current hog expan- 
sion are nearing slaughter weights. Broiler meat 
output is running near industry capacity, with pro- 
duction in January-March up a whopping 15 per- 
cent. Milk-feed prices also have turned favorable 
for dairy production. 

In October-December 1975, feed grain use for 
domestic feeding was 3 percent less than a year 
earlier; in January-March, the expansion in 
feeding operations was in full swing and feeding 
use was a fifth more than a year earlier. Feed use 
in October 1975-March 1976, the first half of the 
1975/76 year, was 7 percent larger than a year ear- 
lier. The expansion is expected to continue and 
feed grain use for domestic feeding in this mar- 
keting year probably will be 12 percent larger than 
in 1974/75. 

Feed grain exports in 1975/76 are expected to 
total about 53 million short tons, 35 percent more 
than in 1974/75 and 21 percent more than the pre- 


vious record 44 million tons in 1973/74. Most of the 
increase from last year is due to larger exports of 
corn to the USSR, Eastern Europe, and the Euro- 
pean Community. Exports and outstanding sales 
to the USSR this season now total about 12 million 
metric tons (13 million short), virtually all corn. 

Increases in domestic disappearance and 
exports of feed grains combined in 1975/76 will 
just about use up the 16-percent increase in supply 
over 1974/75. Carryover stocks at the end of 1975/ 
76 are expected to total only about 18 million tons, 
little different from the very low 1974/75 carryover. 
Therefore, the immediate future in the feed grain 
and livestock economies is heavily dependent on 
1976 harvests and on crop prospects around the 
world, as well as on the state of the general 
economy here and in other major grain-using 
countries. 

Soybean meal supplies are running at all-time 
highs in 1975/76 and prices of high protein feeds 
relative to feed grain prices are lower than usual. 
Therefore, there has been some substitution of high 
protein feeds for grains in feed rations. Along with 
the expansion in livestock and poultry feeding, this 
is responsible for sharp increases in the soybean 
crush and in meal disappearance. 


U.S. CORN YIELDS 


Blight and 
Dry Weather —— Early Frosts 


1955 1960 1965 


1970 











Floods, Drought, 





1975 1980 1985 1990 


TREND LINE STATISTICALLY FITTED (1954-69) 
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FEED SITUATION 


PROJECTIONS FOR 1976/77 


SUPPLY 


More Corn but Slightly Less Sorghum, 
Oats, and Barley Acreage Planned 


As of April 1, farmers planned to seed about 
126 million acres to feed grains, roughly 3 million 
more than last year. Planned corn acreage was 
almost 83 million acres, around 2 million more 
than intended on January 1 and nearly 5 million 
more than in 1975. If planted, this corn area would 
be the largest since the late 1940’s when 85 to 87 
million acres were seeded. 

About three-fifths of the prospective expansion 
in corn acreage is in the Corn Belt. About 2 million 
of the additional acres are in the eastern portion 
where farmers appear to be shifting about 12 mil- 
lion acres from soybeans. This shift reflects costs 
and returns ratios favoring corn over beans this 
year. Farmers also are concerned about the price 
outlook for soybeans as competition from palm oil 
imports and Brazilian soybean exports mount. 
Also, there will be a relatively large domestic car- 
ryout of soybeans in September. 

With the unusually mild and open spring, 
farmers are getting off to their earliest start ever in 
planting of spring crops. Some reports indicated 
that during the first week of April corn was 
planted as far north as southern Illinois. As of 
May 2, 43 percent of the intended acreage in IlIli- 
nois had been planted compared with 9 percent for 
average. 

Prospective sorghum plantings totaled 18 mil- 
lion acres, slightly below a year ago, possibly 
because of increased cotton plantings and a con- 
tinued expansion in corn acreage in the Texas 
High Plain. With moisture conditions improved in 
the drought-afflicted area of the Southern Plains, 
sorghum may be planted on abandoned winter 
wheat acreage. As of late April, sorghum stands in 
southern Texas made excellent growth and good 
rains provided enough moisture for germinating 
the rest of the crop. 

Increased spring wheat plantings appear to be 
edging oats and barley aside. Intended oat acreage 
of 17 million would be a shade below last year and 
continues the general downtrend of recent years. 
Indicated barley acreage totaled a little more than 


9 million, a shade less than in 1975. Oat and 
barley seedings got off to an unusually early start 
this spring. 


Feed grains January 1 prospective plantings 
with comparisons 


Prospective Jan. 1 


July 1 (following 


Million Million Million Million 
acres acres acres acres 


1 april 1. 


Corn Yields May Drop, But Larger Crop Expected 


The national corn yield for 1976 is projected 


between 84 and 94 bushels per harvested 
acre—-assuming normal planting, growing, and 
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harvesting conditions. The 5million-acre increase 
in prospect for corn plantings is largely the reason 
for lowering the yield range from last year’s projec- 
tion of 87 to 97 bushels. As a general rule every 1- 
million-acre change in corn planting is associated 
with a % bushel change in yield in the opposite 
direction (other factors constant). In addition, 2 
million acres of the increase is outside of the Corn 
Belt where yields are traditionally lower. 

The April 1 prospective plantings of corn plus 
the 84 and 94 bushel yield range would result in a 
potential record corn crop of 6.0 to 6.7 billion 
bushels and compares with 1975’s production of 5.8 
billion. Potential crops of the other feed grains in 
1976 compared with 1975 are sorghum, 710-810 
million bushels (758 million); oats, 600-700 (657), 
and barley, 355-385 (383). Total output of feed 
grains is projected to range between 207 and 231 
million short tons, compared with 202 million in 
1975. But if poor weather should develop during 
the critical part of the growing season as it did in 
1974, production could fall significantly under 
1975. On the other hand, if weather is excellent for 
growing and harvesting crops, production could 
significantly exceed the upper end of the range. 


Weather Again Critical 
For 1976 Feed Grain Crops 


With carryover stocks of feed grains this fall 
continuing at comparatively low levels, weather for 
crops will again play a dominant role in the out- 
come of feed grain supplies for the 1976/77 season. 
Feed grains generally are in tighter supply than 
wheat and soybeans as we move into the 1976/77 
season. Precipitation and temperature are the two 
key weather factors affecting the outcome of crop 
production. What to look for in weather devel- 
opments in the corn crop is discussed on page 56. 

In general, the winter in the western parts of the 
Nation was mild, but in the eastern portion it was 
fairly normal through January. During February 
and March, Old Man Winter saw unusual spring- 
like temperatures throughout much of the Nation. 
Such weather enabled feeders to conserve feed as 
animals came through the winter under less stress 
than normal. 

Moisture since September 1975 was mostly good 
to excellent for the eastern half of the country, but 
was generally below normal in some parts of the 
West North Central (WNC) region.' After experi- 
encing severe drought in 1974 and generally dry 


‘Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, North 
and South Dakota. 
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weather in 1975, pockets in the WNC region are 
unusually low in subsoil moisture. However, bene 
ficial rains fell in the West during April, though 
more is needed to replenish subsoil moisture. With 
its greater acreage, the WNC region traditionally 
produces more corn than East North Central 
region.” 


Corn acreage yield and production 


Acreage planted 
(mil.) 
ENC? 


Total U.S. .ccccecce 


Acreage harvested for 
grain (mil.) 
ENC? 


Total US. cccccece 


Yield per harvested 
acre (bu.) 


Total UsS. wcccsccs 


Production (mil, bu.) 
2 


Total U.S. ....-26- 


1 April 1 indications. 7 1l., Ind., Ohio, Mich., Wisc., ?la., Neb., 
Minn., S. Dak., N. Dak., Kas., Mo. 


Crop Input Situation Improved 


Despite plans for 4 million more acres of major 
cropland, (feed grains, wheat, soybeans, cotton and 
hay) farmers this season face the best input sup- 
ply-price situation for some inputs in a few years. 
Although input prices as a whole may still be ris- 
ing, the rate of increase has slowed markedly and 
for some items, particularly fertilizer, prices have 
turned down sharply because of more adequate 
supplies. Growers may also be paying less for pes- 
ticides because supplies likely will be up sharply. 


2Tilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 





Fuel supplies, in general, will pose few if any prob- 
lems; supplies overall are plentiful, and gasoline 
and diesel fuel prices are down 1 to 2 cents per 
gallon from last fall. 


Fertilizer prices and use on corn land 


1973 1974 1975 


Dollars Dollars’ Dollars 
perton perton  perton 


Prices paid, April 15 
Anhydrous ammonia 88 183 265 
Superphosphate 
(20% B20s) 54 91 118 95 
Potash 
(16% K,0) 62 81 102 96 


Pounds Pounds Pounds 
peracre peracre per acre 


Rate on corn area 
receiving (ib.): 
103 
62 
73 


DOMESTIC DEMAND 


Feed Use to Increase Again 


Present and near-term demand indications sug- 


gest that feeding will again increase in 1976/77. At 
present, most of the domestic feeding industries are 
operating in the black and are well into the expan- 
sion phase of production after the 1974/75 setback. 
Developments in the 1976 feed crops this summer 
will have a major price influence on the markets. 
In addition, feeding margins of the livestock and 
poultry industries also will influence feed demand 
in October-December. Though there were a few 
weeks in January-March when fed cattle prices 
were weak, livestock-feed price relationships gener- 
ally have pointed to expanding output of milk, 
meat and eggs over the next few months. Predic- 
tions of continuing strong livestock and poultry 
prices for this summer suggest that feeding mar- 
gins will encourage producers to expand produc- 
tion. 

Should the feed grain crops turn out near the 
middle part of the range, 1976/77 domestic feed use 
of corn could exceed 4 billion bushels, compared 
with the 3.65 billion estimated for the 1975/76 sea- 
son. Much of the extra corn used in 1976/77 would 
be to expand pork output as hog/corn price ratios 
encourage a sharp increase in farrowings for this 
year’s fall June November pig crop. In the event 
that feed grain production is near the low end of 
the range, feed use will still expand but at a some 
what lower rate. 


WORLD COARSE GRAIN SITUATION’ 


Increased Global Supplies and Expanded 
Feeding Seen for 1976/77 


Projected world coarse grain production for 1976 
of 694 million metric tons would be around a tenth 
more than last year’s outturn on the basis of condi- 
tions through April 28. Winter weather was gener- 
ally favorable for the Northern Hemisphere crop 
and if weather is normal through the remainder of 
the season, yields could approach record levels. 
Along with some increase in planting, this would 
contribute to a potential record coarse grain crop. 
A large part of the area increase is due to pro- 
ducers shifting from other crops such as oilseeds, 
where prospects for returns are less favorable than 
for coarse grains. 

Expanding livestock feeding throughout most of 
the world is expected to result in about a 5-percent 
(30 million tons) increase in consumption of feed 
grains during 1976/77. For many major countries, 
such as Japan, the United States, and European 
countries, 1976/77 will continue the recovery in 
livestock feeding from 1974/75 when economic 
recession and poor feeding margins reduced live 
stock feeding. A recovery in feeding rates also is 
expected in the Soviet Union. In 1975/76 hog and 
poultry numbers had been reduced and livestock 
were generally on a maintenance ration as a result 
of short grain supplies. 

Even though a larger supply of coarse grains 
would be a stimulus for expanding livestock feed- 
ing, it could lead to a buildup in 1976/77 carryout 
stocks well above the very low level of around 46 
million metric tons forecast for July 1, 1976. 


World and U.S. Trade May Drop 
From 1975/76 Record 


If 1976/77 coarse grain supplies measure up to 
projections, especially in countries that grow much 
of their own requirements, world feed grain trade 
will decline. Imports during 1976/77 may possibly 
drop about a tenth from this year’s unparalled 82 
million metric tons. Most of the decline would be 
attributed to the Soviet Union. 

The United States is expected to account for 
about three-fifths of world exports of coarse grains 
in 1975/76 (July-June) and will likely maintain 
this “traditional share’ during 1976/77. 

U.S. exports of feed grains in 1976/77 are pro- 
jected at 37 to 47 million short tons, down from 


‘Largely based on Foreign Agriculture’ Circu- 
lar—Grains, April 29, 1976, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
USDA. 
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this year’s record-breaking 53 million tons. Corn 
exports may drop to 1.1-1.4 billion bushels com- 
pared with this year’s expected 1.6 billion. Sor- 
ghum exports at 200 million bushels would be 
down about 50 million. With a continuation of rela- 
tively tight domestic supplies of sorghum in 1976/ 
77, importers may find corn more competitively 
priced than sorghum. Barley and oat exports may 
be little changed from this year. 

The Soviet Government’s goal for the 1976 grain 
crop (including miscellaneous grain and pulses) is 
205 million tons, which would be substantially 
more than the drought-stricken 140 million outturn 
in 1975. Even though winterkill was greater than 
usual, a larger area was sown to winter grain and 
moisture this spring is favorable for germination of 
spring planted crops.) The 5-year agreement 
between the United States and the USSR provides 
that the USSR will buy a minimum of 6 million 
metric tons of U.S. corn and wheat in approxi- 
mately equal amounts for shipment each year 
beginning on October 1, 1976. The Soviets may buy 
up to 8 million metric tons of U.S. grains in any 
12-month period without consultation with the U.S. 
Government. In the event that the official USDA 
total grain supply falls below 225 million metric 
tons, the U.S. Government may reduce the quan- 
tity of wheat and corn available for purchase by 
the Soviet Union. 

In late April and early May the Soviet Union 
made new purchases of U.S. grain—the first since 
last November. These sales included: 


1) 2.7 million metric tons (106 million bushels) 
of corn for delivery by September 30, 1976. 

2) 1.65 million metric tons (65 million bushels) 
of corn for delivery after October 1, 1976. This 
is the first feed grain sale under the 5-year 
U.S.-USSR grain agreement. 

3) 550,000 tons (20 million bushels) of hard red 
winter wheat with deliveries beginning after 
October 1. This also is the first wheat sale 
under the 5-year agreement. 


U.S. grain export commitments to the USSR for 
the 1975/76 marketing year total 16% million 
metric tons, including approximately 12.1 million 
tons of feed grains (virtually all corn) and 4.4 mil- 
lion tons of wheat. 

The Soviet Union also purchased about 2 mil- 
lion tons of wheat from Canada and 1 million tons 
from Australia during April—all 1976 crop. 

Effective August 1 for 1976 crops, the European 
Community (EC) raises its own corn threshold 
price about 16 percent higher than the intervention 
(support) price of EC-grown feed wheat. Feed 
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wheat is a new grain standard; previously inter- 
vention prices applied only to milling wheat. Pres- 
ently the EC has a large surplus of wheat and 
desires to move much of it into either feed or export 
markets. The EC also plans to offer some refunds 
to exporters of wheat to make it more competitive 
with feed grain in local feed markets. During July- 
June 1975/76, the EC likely will import about 26 
million metric tons of feed grains, or around 14% 
million from the United States The new EC 
pricing policy plus the combined effect of a much 
larger total grain crop and greater feed use of 
wheat will probably mean reduced imports of feed 
grains for animal feeding. Corn and sorghum 
would both be effected by this decline, although the 
decrease may be greater for sorghum. The bulk of 
U.S. corn exports to the EC usually goes to West 
Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. 


World Highlights for 1976/77 


The following are highlights of the early coarse 
grairfs outlook for countries that impact on world 
trade: 


..Mexico—Imports may lag; larger domestic 
crop seen. 

..Argentina and South Africa—Reduced har- 
vests in early 1976 suggest their combined exports 
may be down 1-2 million tons. 

..Canada—Intended barley acreage unchanged; 
exports may drop if Soviet crop goal is reached. 

..Brazil—With good crop, exports could be as 
large as 3 million tons, double this year’s move 
ment. 

..Japan—Continued recovery. in 
feeding means rising import requirements. 

...Western Europe—Imports may decline because 
of larger harvest and European Community’s (EC) 
new pricing policy which favors homegrown grain- 
—particularly wheat. 

..Eastern Europe—Imports may nearly equal 
this year’s heavy volume of 7 million tons as live 
stock feeding continues to expand; imports of US. 
feed grains should be substantial. 

..USSR—Even with large harvest, imports 
expected to be large though sharply down from 
this year. Soviets will purchase at least 6 million 
tons of corn and wheat between October 1, 1976 
and September 30, 1977. 

..1srael, South Korea and Taiwan—Expanding 
livestock economies may be stimuli for additional 
feed grain imports. 

..Lndia—Moderately larger winter wheat crop 
likely means reduced imports of U.S. sorghum. 


livestock 





DOMESTIC STOCKS AND PRICES 


Further Recovery in Stocks 
Appears Likely 


If production falls within the projected range, 
there would be some further recovery in feed grain 
stocks from the relatively low volume at the end of 
the current season. In this event, prices at har- 
vesttime would slip moderately below those of last 
October-December. Increased feeding likely will be 
the dominant pricesupporting factor. Export 
demand will be strong compared with most recent 
years, but compared to the extraordinary heavy 
volume exported this season, some of its upward 
price push will be lost. The fate of price levels this 
fall hinges heavily on the outcome of the crop 
which becomes visible to the market. Speculation 
about domestic and export demand for the 
upcoming marketing year as always are clouding 
the outlook for domestic livestock prices and the 
outcome of crops and grain demand in other count- 
ries. Forward domestic export sales or crop devel- 
opments around the world this summer will give 
more insight as to prospective export demand in 
1976/77. Historically, prices of a second big US. 
crop following a small crop usually decline more 
than seasonally from summer to autumn but also 
usually rise more than seasonally from their har- 
vesttime low. If Mother Nature is unkind, as was 
the case in 1974, prices may be very strong at har- 


vesttime. Should these high prices squeeze feeding 
margins, prices could,then follow a contraseasonal 
pattern similar to that in 1974/75. 

Farmers plan to reduce this year’s soybean 
acreage a tenth or by more than 5 million acres. 
The big cutback will help support bean prices this 
fall and provide some underlying ‘strength to corn 
as feeders may shift to more corn in their rations. 
Considering the potentially large wheat supply and 
a normal growing season for fall-harvested feed 
crops, corn prices at the farm during peak harvest 
may average moderately below the $2.33 per bushel 
received during mid-November 1975. 


WHITE CORN 


Less White Corn Acreaged Planned 


As of April 1, white corn producers in 10 leading 
States expected to plant 598,000 acres, 14 percent 
less than in 1975. 

In 1975, white corn production in the 10 States 
totaled 42.6 million bushels, nearly 9 percent more 
than in 1974. Yields averaged 68 bushels per acre, 
3 bushels more than in 1974. 

White corn prices in 1975/76 have been substan- 
tially below the record high prices of 1974/75. In 
April No. 2 White at Kansas City was $2.91 per 
bushel, 88 cents less than a year earlier. 


White corn: acreage, yield and production 


1,000 
acres 


Bushels 1,000 


bushels 


Indiana 37 
IMinois 49 


2,331 
3,430 
13 910 
67 3,350 
45 2,115 
Kentucky 10,540 
Tennessee 81 4,941 
43 3,870 


Total 


8 States ... 31,487 


1,760 
Georgia 6,048 
Total 


10 States .. 39,295 


Production 


1975 


Yield Production |prospective 
Planted plantings 


1,000 Bushels 1,000 
acres bushels 


3,200 
3,960 
1,650 
3,795 
3,672 
9,225 
5,100 
4,224 


34,826 
2,820 
5,000 


42,646 
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HAY 


Acreage Expansion Indicated 


With a normal growing season, hay production 
this year should be slightly larger than in 1974/75. 
High hay prices continue to be a factor encour- 
aging larger crops in most States. Only Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Wyoming, and California 
reported smaller hay acreages than last year. New 
York farmers planned to increase hay acreage by 
150,000 acres, reflecting dairy’s need for more 
roughage supplies relative to feed grains. Prices 
will probably remain above last years through late 
July. 


Yield per 
Acreage | harvested Produc- 
harvested acre tion 


Million Tons Million 
tons 


59.7 2.11 
61.5 2.06 
61.4 2.10 
59.8 2.15 
62.1 2.17 
60.6 2.10 
61.9 2.15 

262.6 *2416 


126.0 
127.0 
129.1 
128.6 
134.8 
127.1 
132.9 

3135.0 


! Preliminary. 2 April 1 prospective plantings. 3 Projected. 


1975/76 SITUATION & OUTLOOK 


FEED GRAINS 


Disappearance Increases With 
Larger Supply 


The U.S. 1975/76 feed grain supply totaled 219 
million short tons, 16 percent more than in 1974/ 
75, due mainly to the record large 5.8-billion-bushel 
corn crop in 1975. As a result, feed grain prices 
have averaged somewhat lower than in 1974/75, 
domestic feeding of livestock and poultry is 


increasing appreciably, and feed grain exports will 
set a new record. Carryover stocks at the end of 
1975/76 are expected to total about 18 million tons, 
not much different than the very low 1974/75 car- 
ryover. But a carryover of this size would still be 
much smaller than in most other recent years. In 
relation to total disappearance, it would be the 
smallest on record except for 1974/75, 1947/48, and 
the two most severe drought years of the 1930's. 


Feeding Up Sharply From Year Ago 


Feed grain use for domestic feeding of livestock 
and poultry is expected to total 129 million short 
tons in 1975/76, an increase of 12 percent over 
1974/75. The expansion of domestic feeding in 
response to the more favorable outlook for livestock 
and poultry prices in relation to feed costs is now 
in high gear. Broiler meat output for January- 
March was up 15 percent. On March 1, there were 
10 percent more hogs kept for breeding than a year 
earlier in the 14 major hog producing States, and 
producers were planning to have 10 percent more 
sows farrow in March-May and 11 percent more in 
June-August than in these periods in 1975. On 
April 1, there were 28 percent more cattle and 
calves on feed in the 23 major cattle feeding States 
than the low number a year earlier. 

In October-December 1975, domestic feeding 
used 41 million short tons of feed grains, still 3 per- 


Corn: Domestic and foreign market prices 


1974/75 


Ilinois Mo. av. 
Month/day! mid- No. 2 
month (fob) 

farm price | Gulfport 


Argen- 
U.S. No. 3 | tina Plate 
Rotter- Rotter- 
dam cif dam cif 
Dollars Dollars 


Dollars Dollars 


Dollars 


1975/76 


ilinois Mo. av. 
mid- No. 2 
month (fob) 

farm price | Gulfport 


Argen- 
U.S. No. 3] tina Plate 
Rotter- Rotter- 
dam cif dam cif 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 


Dollars Dollars 


per bushel per bushel per bushel per bushel per bushel per bushel per bushel per bushel per bushel per bushel 


3.04 3.36 3.59 3.81 
3.44 3.70 3.98 4.22 
3.32 3.59 3.92 4.13 
3.54 3.86 4.27 4.47 
3.34 3.68 4.04 4.47 
3.33 3.69 3.99 4.50 
3.10 3.34 3.43 4.03 
2.92 3.06 3.32 3.73 
2.75 3.05 3.33 3.94 


' Day refers to Rotterdam market and EC import levy. 
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2.74 3.04 3.15 4.10 0.80 
2.98 3.34 3.75 4.28 0.22 
2.76 3.10 3.58 4.05 0.37 
2.57 2.96 3.24 3.75 0.73 
2.34 2.81 3.00 3.50 1.90 
2.37 2.77 3.02 3.53 1.06 
2.48 2.79 3.02 3.73 1.06 
2.54 2.88 3.08 3.65 1.08 
2.56 2.87 3.09 3.60 1.13 





cent less than a year earlier, but in January-March 
1976 feed use was 39 million tons, 20 percent more 
than a year earlier. In October-March, the first half 
of the 1975/76 feeding year domestic feeding use of 
feed grains totaled 80 million tons, 7 percent more 
than the 75 million tons in the first half of 1974/ 
75. 


Exports to Set New Record 


Feed grain exports in 1975/76 likely will total 
about 52 million short tons, 35 percent more than 
in 1974/75 and 16 percent more than the previous 
record 44 million tons of 1973/74. During October 
1975-March 1976, exports totaled 22 million tons, 
34 percent above the same period a year earlier. 
Most of the increase is due to larger exports of corn 
to the USSR, Eastern Europe, and the EC. 

The recent purchases of old-crop corn by the 
Soviet Union brings total commitments so far this 
season to about 13 million short tons, compared to 
only a million in 1974/75. 


CORN 


Feed Use Up Sharply in January-March 


Sharply expanding cattle feeding and broiler 
production, favorable feeding margins for dairy, 


and the start of expanded hog feeding combined to 
push domestic corn feeding up a fifth from a year 
ago to 1.1 billion bushels for January-March. 
Feeding in that quarter was somewhat higher than 
expected and brought total feeding for the first 6 
months of the marketing year to 2.2 billion bush- 
els. This was 8 percent above that of last year 
when the U.S. feeding industry was undergoing 
heavy downward adjustments in response to 
unfavorable feeding conditions. 

At present, the entire feed-livestock complex 
appears to be in generally good balance. Feed crop 
prices are above production costs, and livestock 
and poultry producers are also operating in the 
black. This combination of conditions set the stage 
for continued strong demand for feed during the 
next several months. In April-September, corn 
feeding is expected to increase 25 to 30 percent over 
last year’s dwindling volume. Much of the increase 
will be in the summer which in 1975 was the 
lowest volume in some two decades. 

In the February Feed Situation, concern was 
expressed of unfavorable developments for feeding 
cattle. In late January, fed cattle markets for 
Choice animals dropped to $38 per cwt., well below 
computed total production costs of cattle on feed 
during the winter of around $43.50 per cwt. Later 
in February and March, fed cattle dipped to $34- 


$35, even below computed variable costs of about 
$38 per cwt. But around mid-April cattle prices 
began to turn seasonally and jumped to $43-$45. 

This level of cattle prices should sustain expan- 
sion in cattle feeding. While cattle on feed on 
April 1 in seven major States were up 34 percent 
from last year, placements during March were 
down 9 percent from a year earlier, which was the 
first year-to-year drop since July 1975. The decline 
in placements may have been partly in response to 
the negative returns from feeding cattle during 
January-March, as well as extremely heavy place 
ments during February when cattle were moved off 
drought-shortened pasture. More pork production is 
scheduled this summer and near capacity broiler 
meat production will continue through the 
remainder of 1975/76. 

Corn feeding during the entire season likely will 
total about 3.65 billion bushels, up 15 percent from 
1974/75’s 10-year low of 3.2 billion. 


Export Movement Continues 
To Be Impressive 


U.S. exports of corn at 406 million bushels in 
January-March were a little below the record- 
breaking pace of last fall when a phenomenal 454 
million bushels moved overseas. This season’s 
exports through April amounted to approximately 
1,020 million bushels, for a weekly average of 33 
million, and 265 million more than last year when 
the U.S. supply was tight. Exports for the entire 
season are projected to reach a record 1.6 billion 
bushels, some 450 million more than in 1974/75. 

Most of this year’s increase is due to the Soviet 
Union’s heavy purchases of grain because of their 
crop shortfall. The Soviets are expected to import 
(from all sources) 25 million metric tons of grain 
(including 14 million feed grains) during JulyJune 
1975/76, compared with only 5 million in 1974/75 
and 10 million in 1973/74. 

Through early May, actual shipments and out- 
standing export sales of U.S. corn to the Soviet 
Union totaled around 475 million bushels. Deliv- 
eries of corn to Soviet Union have been heavy so 
far this season, totaling 235 million bushels during 
October-March 1975/76. The recent purchases of 
U.S. grain by the Soviet Union are discussed on 
page 8. 

U.S. corn exports to Western Europe (WE) 
during October 1975-March 1976 totaled 335 mil- 
lion bushels, 27 million less than last year (un- 
adjusted for transshipments). For the entire year of 
1975/76, exports to WE are projected to about 
match last year’s 604 million bushels. Japan’s 
imports of U.S. corn this year likely will total 220 
million bushels, 12 million more than last year. 
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CORN DISAPPEARANCE 
JAN.-MAR. 


OCT.-DEC. 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
APRIL-MAY § JUNE-SEPT. 


YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 
MILLION BUSHELS 


Eastern Europe is becoming a rapidly growing 
market for U.S. corn. Exports to Eastern Europe 
during October-March totaled 52 million bushels, 
14 million more than last year. Shipments for the 
year could total as much as 80 million bushels, 
continuing the sharp uptrend of recent years. 


Total Use and Carryover Stocks 


Total disappearance of corn in 1975/76 is fore- 
cast at 5.6 to 5.7 billion bushels, almost a fifth 
above last year’s low volume. Since total use will 
be almost as large as the crop, only a modest 
recovery in October 1 carryover stocks is expected. 
Last year’s carryover of 359 million was the 
smallest since 1948; carryover this October 1 may 
be below 425 million bushels. Thus, in contrast to 
wheat and soybeans (each with larger prospective 
carryovers), the actual supply situation for corn 
remains comparatively tight for the remainder of 
the season. Of course, this will be largely mitigated 
with a record crop developing. 


Prices Firm But Hinge on Crop Prospects 


Prices of corn have been firm and relatively 
stable since January. In early May, prices at 
Chicago were being quoted at around $2.75-$2.80. 
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What prices do over the next few months largely 
hinges on developments of the new crop since the 
expansion in feed use now underway and prospec- 
tive exports will lead to carryover stocks this fall 
only a shade larger than last year’s small carry- 
over. This sort of situation is pretty much a repeat 
of a year ago. The major difference is more funda- 
mental strength as the livestock feeding industry is 
now in high gear while last year it was reaching 
the lowest production in decades. 

Feed use is gaining momentum. Continued 
heavy exports suggest a fundamentally strong 
market until the outcome of this year’s crop 
becomes clearer. Crop developments as of early 
May point to another sizable gain in production. If 
these favorable developments continue and feeders 
buy on an as-needed basis, market prices this 
summer may decline On the other hand, if 
weather becomes adverse and causes concern about 
the crop, grain suppliers may not be willing sellers. 
Early prospects for export demand for 1976/77 also 
will have an important bearing on the market’s 
attitude this summer. 

Some of this year’s strength in the corn market 
may be attributed to.drought in parts of the Plains 
States during the fall and winter which cut poten- 
tial production of winter wheat. However, generous 
moisture in April benefited wheat, and the affected 





CORN PRICES 
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SORGHUM PRICES 


$ PER CWT. 


Kansas City no. 2 
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areas appear to have escaped the brunt of a full- 
fledged drought. With a bigger wheat carryover 
this summer, wheat supplies appear to be more 
than adequate to meet domestic requirements in 
1976/77. 


Quality of 1975 Corn Crop Excellent 


To find a corn crop of as good quality as in 
1975, one has to go back to 1971. From inspections 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service of receipts 
at major markets across the country in November 
and December, 70 percent of the sample graded 
No. 3 or better. In 1974, when the crop was dam- 
aged by adverse weather, only 53 percent of the 
sample graded No. 3 or better. Whenever 60 percent 
of a crop grades No. 3 or better, it is considered 
good to excellent. 

The average test weight for 1975 corn measured 
55.6 pounds per bushel, up from 54.1 pounds in 
1974. Overall moisture content was 5 percent lower 
than a year earlier because of the nearly ideal open 
crisp autumn harvesting weather. Artificial drying 
was reported to be the lowest in several years. 
While the graded market receipts are not neces- 
sarily indicative of the quality of corn that stays 
on farms, presumably the year-to-year changes in 
quality would be applicable to corn used on farm. 


Corn: Grades as a percent of market inspections’ 


1972 1973 1974 


Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 


2 5 
32 38 


‘inspections made two months during and following harvest 
at major markets in producing areas. 


Source: Grain Crop Quality 1975 and earlier issues, AMS, 
USDA. 


SORGHUM 


Entire 1975 Crop To Be Used 


Sorghum use in 1975/76 is predicted to total 
about 750 million bushels, roughly equal to produc- 
tion and leaving a minimal carryout this fall of 
around 35 million bushels. This would be the 
fourth consecutive year in which use matched or 
exceeded production. 
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Domestic feeding of sorghum in the first half of 
1975/76 amounted to 417 million bushels, 13 per- 
cent above the pace of a year ago. This year’s 
heavier feeding is due to larger supplies of lower 
priced sorghum and a sharp expansion in cattle 
feeding which began in late 1975. As indicated last 
fall, the 1975/76 sorghum supply is the tightest of 
all the feed grains. 

Feeding of old crop in April-September is pre 
dicted to about match last year’s 71 million bush- 
els. In this event, and if the estimate of exports is 
reasonably accurate, some additional feed needs 
this summer will have to come from new crop sor- 
ghum harvested primarily in Texas and Oklahoma 
during July-September. There has been a signifi- 
cant amount of new crop sorghum fed and 
exported during the summer over recent years. In 
addition, some feeding of new crop wheat during 
April-September is likely. April 1 stocks of wheat 
indicated a significant volume (68 million bushels) 
may have been fed to livestock in January-March 
1976. 


Exports Moving at Strong Pace 


Exports during the first 7 months of the 1975/76 
marketing year totaled 148 million bushels, 30 mil- 
lion more than a year earlier. Most of this year’s 
shipments are going to Japan (60 million bushels), 
India (22 million bushels), Norway (3 million bush- 
els), Netherlands (14 million bushels), Belgium- 
Luxembourg (12 million bushels), Venezuela (9 mil- 
lion bushels), and Israel (14 million bushels). 

Sorghum exports for the entire season are fore- 
cast at 250 million bushes, compared with 212 mil- 
lion in 1974/75. If this level of exports is realized, 
shipments during the remainder of the year will be 
above the 92 million bushels exported in May-Sep- 
tember 1975. In this event, a significant volume of 
the early 1976 Texas crop will move to overseas 
destinations in the summer. 


Sorghum Prices Firm Since December 


With generally tight feed supplies and heavier 
feeding of cattle in the West, the sorghum market 
has been firm since advancing from its December 
low. In late April, No. 2 yellow sorghum at Kansas 
City was quoted at $4.40-$4.50 per cwt., as com- 
pared to the $4.20-per-cwt. low in December. During 
recent weeks, there has been a tendency for the 
market to soften. This softness probably is in sym- 
pathy with the 20 to 25 cent drop in Kansas City 
wheat during April. But Kansas City sorghum also 
continues strong relative to corn prices, averaging 
nearly 100 percent of corn on a pound-for-pound 
basis. Sorghum prices over the next few weeks 
hinge primarily on 1976 crop developments and 
cattle placed on feed this summer. 
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OATS 


Decline in Disappearance Continues 


Although 1975 oat production was a little larger 
than the year before, the 1975/76 supply was 843 
million bushels, down from 869 million in 1974/75 
because of the very small carryin. The downward 
trend in supply and disappearance is expected to 
continue in 1976/77. Domestic use for feed has 
declined steadily; use for food, industry, and seed 
has not varied much from around 95 million 
bushels per year, and exports, always relatively 
small, have ranged sporadically from 11 million to 
58 million bushels. Carryover stocks have declined 
from 410 million bushels at the end of 1972/73 to 
an expected 183 million bushels for 1975/76. 

Use of oats for domestic feeding is expected to 
total 550 million bushels in 1975/76, 5 percent less 
than in 1974/75. Feed use has been smaller than a 
year earlier in each of the first three quarters of 
the 1975/76 marketing year. In the 9-month period 
of July 1975-March 1976, feed use totaled 461 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 488 million bushels a 
year earlier. 

Oat use for food, industry, and seed is expected 
to total 95 million bushels in 1975/76, 2 million 
more than in 1974/75 but 3 million less than in 
1973/74. Exports are expected to total 15 million 
bushels, compared with 11 million in 1974/75 and 
58 million in 1973/74. 

Prices received by farmers for oats are expected 
to average about $1.44 per bushel in 1975/76, com- 
pared with $1.53 in 1974/75—the all-time high- 
—and $1.18 in 1973/74. 


BARLEY 


Disappearance Running Below Year Ago 


Despite the improved supply situation, barley 
disappearance of 289 million bushels during the 
first three quarters of the marketing year was 
down 5 percent from a year earlier. Lagging 
exports are the main reason for this season’s sag. 
During July-April, exports totaled 18 million bush- 
els, down roughly a half from a year ago. Domestic 
feeding demand is very strong considering feed 
barley prices compared with corn. Feeding in July- 
March amounted to 164 million bushels, about the 
same as a year ago. But feed barley prices at Min- 
neapolis during that period averaged about 10 per- 
cent higher than Minneapolis corn on a pound-for- 
pound basis. Feed barley usually is priced at about 
90-95 percent of corn. 
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It seems that feed barley would have to be 
priced nearer to its traditional relationship with 
corn if substantially more feed use is to develop. 
This sort of situation may come about this summer 
if the barley crop is as large as projected. In this 
event, barley prices may show some significant 
seasonal weakness at harvesttime this summer. 

But barley exports in April-June would have to 
be relatively large, at least 12 million bushels, if 
our forecast of 30 million bushels for the season is 
reasonably accurate. This volume of exports would 
tend to support the barley market until new crop 
becomes available in the summer. 

Barley disappearance in 1975/76 is expected to 
total 370 million bushels, almost the same as the 
368 million bushels the year before. This level of 
disappearance would leave carryover stocks on 
July 1 of about 108 million bushels, up from 75 mil- 
lion on July 1, 1975, but otherwise the smallest car- 
ryover in 10 years. 

Prices of No. 3 or better feed barley at Min- 
neapolis have been below a year earlier since 
October but in April averaged $2.39 per bushel, 
compared with $2.24 in April 1975. Malting barley 
prices continued below the unusually high prices of 
1974/75. Prices of No. 3 or better malting barley 
(60 to 70 percent plump) at Minneapolis averaged 
$3.01 per bushel in April, compared with $4.26 in 
April 1975. 


HIGH PROTEIN FEEDS 


Large Supplies 


Prices for most protein feeds this year are down 
about 6 percent from last year and are a good buy 
compared with grains and roughages. This situ- 
ation is the direct result of several factors which 
have kept the lid on feed protein prices. The major 
factor is the extremely large domestic and inter- 
national supply of protein products. Soybean meal 
(SBM) supplies are running at all-time highs for 
the current feed year. 

Since SBM makes up approximately 70 percent 
of total high protein feeds—based on 44 percent 
crude protein equivalents—the dominant role of 
SBM insofar as protein feeds is concerned is obvi- 
ous. 

With Chicago No.2 corn averaging $2.68 a 
bushel and SBM (44 percent) averaging $126 a ton 
at Decatur, SBM is also a feed concentrate ‘“‘best 
buy.” At 4.8 cents a pound for corn, SBM, on a feed 
nutrient basis, should be nearer 8 cents a pound, or 





$160 per ton. This situation last occurred during 
1973/74. A comparison of the 3 previous feeding 
years with the current year illustrates this point: 


1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 


Cents per Cents per Cents per Cents per 
pound pound pound pound 


SBM Decatur .. 8.60 7.92 6.76 6.30 
Corn, Chicago . 2.71 4.91 5.78 4.78 
SBM/corn .... 3.17 1.61 1.17 1.32 


Recently, the EC has imposed new, though indi- 
rect, import restrictions on feed protein, particu- 
larly soybean meal, to encourage greater feed use 
of their current nonfat dried milk surpluses. EC’s 
surplus skim milk program impact on U.S. soymeal 
exports is discussed in April 1976 Fats and Oils 
Situation. 

Another major factor contributing to lower 
domestic prices for protein feeds is the competition 
Brazil has shown in the international trade arena. 
Looking further ahead, it’s possible to see addi- 
tional competition for domestic oilseed meals from 
larger supplies of whey products in both the United 
States and Canada. Continued price pressures on 
feed protein may continue for the balance of this 
feeding year and into 1976/77. However, reduced 
soybean acreage and increased corn plantings this 
year may bring prices of protein feed relative to 
feed grains to a more normal ratio this fall and 
winter. 


Domestic Situation Favors Protein 
in Least-Cost Rations 


Current supplies of high protein feeds, monthly 
disappearance rates, and least-cost formulation 
indicate that the protein meal portion of rations for 
some meat animals (hogs and cattle, in particular) 
is well above normal. Hog producers may feel the 
additional protein will reduce feed-out time which 
may enable them to market their slaughter hogs 
while markets are strong. With cattle feeders, there 
may be some incentive to narrow the ratio of high 
energy feeds to protein in an effort to improve car- 
cass grade and yield. Once protein-grain concen- 
trate price ratios return to their historical 
relationships, ration formulation will probably 
return to normal. It seems likely that as the size of 
the upcoming soybean and grain crops becomes 
firm and hog production returns to early 1970 lev- 
els, feed grain use will increase relative to protein 
feeds. 

For the 1975/76 feeding year, feed grain usage 
per grain-consuming animal ‘unit will show an 
increase of 2 percent over the previous year, while 
protein feeds per high-protein animal unit may 
increase about 11 percent. The excellent quality of 


last year’s feed grain crops has provided increased 
feed values. With low-priced feed proteins coupled 
with higher quality feed grains available, pro- 
ducers should record greatly improved ratios of 
feed input to livestock product output. 


SBM Disappearance Jumps 


Domestic supplies of SBM are at an all-time 
high this year with disappearance, based on 44 
percent crude protein equivalent, totaling 16 mil- 
lion tons, up 17 percent from 1974/75. This means 
an increase of nearly 40 pounds or 14 percent per 
high-protein animal unit. In 1974/75, many of the 
larger feeders had previously reduced SBM inven- 
tories when they curtailed feeding. With the 
upswing in placements and farrowings, some of 
the rapid increase in disappearance for SBM was 
probably “pipeline fill.” Had the spring phase of 
the hog cycle come 6 months earlier, there 
probably would have been a much lower unit 
feeding rate as demand discouraged liberal feeding. 
Next fall and winter will probably see greatly 
reduced feeding rates for hogs and cattle as grain 
prices and protein feeds recover their former price 
relationships. Based on conditions and the pre 
vailing outlook in March, consumption of SBM by 
class of livestock for the current feeding years 
shapes up as follows in terms of 44 percent crude 
protein: 

1973/74 


1974/75 1975/76 


Thousand Thousand Thousand 
tons tons tons 


264 948 1,111 
558 1,492 1,775 
7,378 6,250 7,264 
5,961 3,954 4,576 
1,031 997 1,282 


15,192 13,641 16,008 


Cottonseed Meal Down 


Reduced 1975 cotton production cut 1975/76 
crushings 20 percent from year-ago levels. Total 
supply this year is 1.6 million tons (1.3 million at 
44 percent SBM equivalent). Conditions point to 
consumption by class of livestock for this year to 
be about as follows in terms of 44 percent crude 
protein: 


1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 
Thousand Thousand Thousand 


tons tons tons 


178 241 209 

803 661 573 

297 425 368 

156 118 103 

All others ... 281 65 56 
1,715 


1,510 1,309 
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With prospective cotton plantings expected to be 
over 16 percent from last year, cottonseed meal 
supplies next year should be up substantially, but 
still well below the 2-million-ton supply for 1974/ 
75. 


Other Oilseed Meals 


Rounding out the oilseed meal supply picture are 
some relatively minor (viewed on a national basis) 
protein feeds, mainly linseed and peanut meal. 
However, there are regions where they are the 
major protein ingredient. Both of these meals have 
certain taste and odor characteristics that appeal 
to ruminant livestock and swine. Horse feed formu- 
lators prefer linseed meal, particularly if the 
animal is a family pet. Palatability of these meals 
sets them apart from many other concentrate 
feeds. 

Preliminary estimates for 1975/76 show the 
combined tonnage for other oilseeds at 575,000 
tons. Peanut meal supplies are estimated at 450,000 
tons, up nearly three times over last year’s supply. 
Linseed meal at 125,000 tons is also well above 
year-ago levels. On an SBM 44 percent crude pro- 
tein basis, they contribute about 540,000 tons or 2 
percent to high-protein feed supplies. 


Fish Meal and Solubles 


Disappearance of fish meal in 1974/75 totaled 
437,000 tons, up 25 percent from 1973/74. For the 
first 5 months of this feeding year, disappearance 
is running 10 percent above the same months of a 
year ago. If poultry production continues to expand 
as expected through October, we foresee overall 
feed disappearance exceeding last year’s volume by 
2 to 3 percent. Fish meal prices (imported, East 
Coast) have remained relatively stable this year, 
ranging from $257 per ton in early October to $275 
per ton in late January. Current prices are around 
$270 per ton. 


Meat Meal and Tankage 


Total supply of meat meal and tankage for 
1974/75 was 2 million tons. Practically all was fed. 
Production for the first 5 months of 1975/76 is 
about the same as a year ago. Prices have tended 
to remain about the same for the past few months 
after rising from a November low of $147 per ton 
for 60 percent tankage and $137 per ton for 50 per- 
cent meat meal.. Current prices for tankage are 
$167 per ton and $157 per ton for meat meal. 
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Consumption of Animal and 
Marine Byproduct Feeds 


The livestock industry salvages feed by recy- 
cling most of processors byproducts. Production of 
several recycled byproducts such as feather meal 
and poultry offal is regional in nature and is not 
included in national feed accounts. But often the 
protein quality or amino acid profile of these recy- 
cled byproduct feeds makes them rather marginal 
as far as feed protein value. 

Fish meal is highly regarded as a protein feed 
supplement for poultry, and it also contains an uni- 
dentified growth factor which many nutritionists 
feel may act as some synthetic growth stimulants 
do when added to mixed feeds. Both marine and 
slaughter animal byproducts reduce the incidence 
of depraved appetites, which frequently result in 
cannibalism among poultry and hogs. Recent 
developments to synthesize essential amino acids 
have somewhat reduced the need to include ani- 
mal-marine byproducts in poultry and sow and pig 
feed formulations. However, current prices for 
byproduct animal proteins have restricted syn- 
thetic amino acid use as a feed additive. 

For the current feeding year, it is estimated that 
2.1 million tons of animal byproduct proteins will 
be consumed by poultry. Hogs may consume about 
630,000 tons while other off-farm livestock will 
claim about 340,000 tons. , 


Distillers’ Dried Grains 


Production for the 1974/75 feeding year was 
about 341,000 tons. Monthly production shows this 
year well ahead of 1974/75. Since monthly produc- 
tion variations are fairly small, it’s a good bet that 
this year’s monthly totals will continue above the 
corresponding month for 1974/75. Distillers’ dried 
grain prices started this feed year with quotations 
of $124 per ton, Cincinnati, then fell to less than 
$100 in December, and advanced to the $110-$116 
range for January-February. Current prices, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, are at the $98-per-ton level. 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


Brewers’ dried grains production for 1974/75 
totaled 345,000 tons and present indications would 
point to a better 1975/76 production year—barring 
extended labor disputes in the brewing industry. 
Most of our BDG is fed to dairy cattle with a lim- 
ited quantity used in feed formulations for beef 
show cattle and horses. 

Prices for 24 percent brewers’ grains at Mil- 
waukee have ranged from a low of $83 in 
December to a high of $107 per ton last January. 
Prices since January have softened with current 
quotations of $80 per ton, Milwaukee base. 





MOLASSES 


Supplies Increase Sharply; 
Prices Lower But Rising 


This season’s feed molasses situation is one of 
steadily gaining supplies (imports) and rising 
prices triggered by the sharp increase in cattle 
feeding since last fall. Supplies of all types of feed 
molasses available from domestic sources in 1975/ 
76 are projected to reach a record-breaking 457 mil- 
lion gallons, some 78 million or a fifth more than 
last year’s comparatively low level (table 27). Beet 
molasses is expected to make up most of the 
increase because of a whopping 1975 beet crop 
measuring a third more than in 1974. In addition, 
the prospective large output of beet molasses also 
assumes a fairly high extraction rate of 6.8 gallons 
of molasses per ton of beets produced. The 
molasses extraction rate from the 1974 crop sugar 
beets was extremely high at 7.1 gallons per ton of 
beets produced, indicating that sugar yields were 
relatively low. Cane molasses production in Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Hawaii, and Texas combined is pro- 
jected at 225 million gallons, up 35 million gallons 
from 1974/75. Imports are on the rise and may 
easily reach 400 million gallons, well above last 
season’s low of 361 million which was the result of 
a sharp reduction in cattle feeding. 

With stronger demand generated by expanded 
cattle feeding, molasses prices have turned up 
sharply since last fall. During May, blackstrap 
molasses at New Orleans was quoted at $51 per 
ton, up substantially from the $36 in October 1975 
and near that of a year earlier. With the large 
supply from domestic sources and the slowdown in 
cattle placements during March, molasses prices 
may be near their peak for a while. If cattle prices 
remain strong as expected and numbers being 
placed on feed begin to surge upward again, some 
firmness in the market could develop again this 
summer. Prices of molasses this fall depend largely 


on cattle feeding margins this summer and on the 
outcome of the 1976 domestic sugarcane and beet 
crops. Sugar beet planting intentions as of April 1 
point to 1% million acres, down 3 percent, but still 
a comparatively large area. 


FORAGE FEEDS 


Forage feeds, both harvested and pasture, con- 
tribute better than two-thirds to total annual feed 
consumption measured in corn equivalents.! Cur- 
rent estimates for 1975/76 show a decrease from 
last year’s level due to the smaller beef herd. 
Roughage feeds for sheep have also continued to 
decline reflecting the long downward trend in 
sheep numbers. 

Preliminary projections for 1975/76 on con- 
sumption of feed units from roughages show an 
increase from harvested roughages but an off- 
setting drop in feed units from pasture. Overall 
roughage feed units by species of livestock shape 
up as follows: 


Milk cows 
Other dairy 
Cattle on feed 


Up 2 percent—More pasture 

Up 1 percent—More pasture 

Up 60 percent—Placements way above last 
year; also consumption rate 
per head up. 

Down 6 percent—inventories down; 
pasture units down 9 
percent 

Down 9 percent—inventories and 
consumption rate per 
head down. 

Hogs Down sharply—Lower feed concentrate 
prices places near total 
reliance on feed concentrates. 

Up 7 percent—Continued increase in horse 

numbers and rate per head 
up about 4 percent. 


Other beef cattle 


Sheep and goats 


Horses and mules 


1Feed unit—the quantity of any feed that is equivalent 
to the feeding value of a pound of corn. 


MARKETING YEAR CHANGED FOR SOME GRAIN CROPS 


Beginning June 22, the USDA’s Statistical 
Reporting Service will report grain and oilseed 
stocks as of June 1 instead of July 1. This change 
matches the new June 1-May 31 wheat marketing 
year enacted by Congress in 1975. The previous 
marketing year for wheat was Jul 1 to June 30. 
The new marketing year starts ‘ ith the major 
thrust of harvest, which over the years had 
advanced to June. There is a significant volume of 
winter wheat harvested and used during June in 
the southern half of the nation, which tends to dis- 


tort April-June use data in a July-June marketing 
period. 


Marketing Years Also Changed For Some 
Other Summer Harvested Crops 


USDA shifted the oat, and barley years to June~ 
May because a significant volume of these crops 
also is harvested during June. The marketing 
years for rye and flaxseed as well, have been 
changed to JuneMay. Marketing years for corn 
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and sorghwn (October-September) and soybeans 
(September-August) remain unchanged. Consid- 
erable sorghum is harvested during July in south 
Texas, but because of the relatively long har- 
vesting period (July-November) and desires of the 
industry to have sorghum on the same basis as 
corn, it was decided to leave the sorghum mar- 
keting year unchanged. 

Thus, U.S. grain stocks will be published for 
June 1, October 1, January 1, and April 1 begin- 
ning June 1976. Instead of quarters, there will be 
new intra-marketing year periods. For wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, and flaxseed they are JuneSeptember 
(4mos.), October-December (3mos.), January- 
March (3 mos.), and April-May (2 mos.). For corn 
and sorghum the new periods are October-Decem- 
ber, January-March, April-May, and JuneSep- 
tember. 


Adjusting Old July 1 Stocks 
to June 1: Methodology 


To have a long-term series of supply and distri- 
bution information appropriate to the new June- 
May marketing year (oats and barley) and the new 
intra-marketing year periods for all grains, stocks 
have been adjusted to Junel. In the supply- 
demand balance accounts for feed grains, the 
volume fed to livestock and poultry in the period 
between stock releases (quarter) is calculated as a 
residual. For example, the volume of feed grains 


fed for a designated period is computed in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


1. Beginning supply less ending stocks = total 
disappearance. 

2. Total disappearance less exports = domestic 
use. 

3. Domestic use less domestic food, industry, 
beverage, and seed use = feed residual. The 
residual also includes waste and losses and 
any errors in estimates. 


Monthly trade data for seed, dry and wet mill- 


April-June 
(old) 


Million bushels 


Stocks, beginning 3,340 
imports Neg 
Supply 3,340 


Disappearance 
Domestic 


Food, ind. & seed 
Total domestic 


Exports 
Total disappearance 


Stocks, end 
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ing, distilling, and malting are either directly 
reported or estimated. Because there is no direct 
estimate of feed, it is therefore derived as a 
residual. 


Monthly Meat Output Used To Estimate 
Monthly Feed Distribution 


To estimate monthly feed use for the April-June 
quarter, a monthly demand indicator is used. 
Monthly federally inspected slaughter (FIS) is 
associated with feed intake Thus, the FIS series on 
the monthly output of beef, pork, and poultry meat 
was used to derive the June (or April-May) feed 
residual. 

Here is an example of how the April-May 1973 
feed consumption and the new June1 stocks of 
corn were calculated: 


1. Red meat and poultry meat output prorated 
April May June 
Million pounds 
3,937 3,748 10,981 
Percent of total 
30.0 35.9 34.1 100 
- April-June 1973 corn feed use 


April-May meat output share 
April-May corn feed use 


962 mil. bu. 
(65.9 percent) 
634 mil. bu. 


. June corn feed use 328 mil. bu. 


Below is how the new balance sheet for the last 
half of the 1972/73 corn marketing year compares 
with data for the former quarters. 

The new Junel, 1973, derived stocks total is 
2,439 million bushels. The derived series based on 
the new marketing year and stock reporting 
changes are shown on pages 30-37. The authors of 
the Feed Situation welcome comments and sug- 
gestions concerning these estimates and their 
methodology. 


April-May July-Sept. 
(new) (old) 


June-Sept. 
(new) 
Million bushels Million bushels Million bushels 
3,340 1,937 2,439 

Neg Neg Neg 
3,340 1,937 2,439 





APRIL-JUNE FEED DEMAND FOR CORN 


by 


Robert Butell and Abner Womack 
Commodity Economics Division 


ABSTRACT:: The third quarter of the corn marketing year (April-June) normally 
accounts for over one-fifth of the year’s corn feed use. Multiple regression analysis is 
used in determining important variables influencing corn feed use. Lagged prices of live 
stock, corn, and soybean meal apparently are strong determinants of corn feed demand 
that reflect earlier decisions by livestock and poultry producers. Livestock output and 
corn prices in the current quarter also help to explain feed use. A projection for the April- 
June 1976 quarter indicates feed use will expand sharply from year-earlier levels. 


KEYWORDS: Corn, feed demand, feed-livestock prices, April-June quarter. 


This is the third in a series of articles exam- 
ining factors that influence quarterly feed demand 
for corn.! The ordinary least squares approach is 
used to relate corn feed use in the April-June 
quarter (QCDF3) to explanatory variables associ- 
ated with the U.S. livestock industry. 

Feed demand in the April-June quarter of the 
marketing year has ranged between 21 and 24 per- 
cent of annual feed consumption since 1956/57. 
Except for the large cutback in 1975, April-June 
corn feed use has totaled well over 700 million 
bushels since 1966. 

Several equations were examined for their use 
fulness in capturing economic variables that sig- 
nificantly influence feed demand. The demand 


equation selected is similar to the equation used for 
January-March. It appears that economic 
relationships several quarters back, when feeders 
traditionally make operational decisions for the 
year ahead, strongly influence April-June feed use. 
In other words, current feed demand is directly 
linked to decisions made by livestock and poultry 
producers in the previous three quarters. Lagged 
input-output prices, together with two current eco- 
nomic factors, best explain current levels of corn 
fed to livestock. Equation results are given below 
for the historical period 1956/57 to 1974/75. Num- 
bers in parentheses below the equation coefficients 
are “t” statistics, and the bracketed terms are elas- 
ticities computed at mean values of variables. 


QCDFS = 222.78 © 165.1929 LO + .7628 (PL/PC)* + 51.5254 (PM)* - 143.4153 PC 


(5.53) 
[.42] 


(2.70) 
[.25] 


R2 = .95 


1Robert Butell and Abner Womack, “October-December 
Feed Demand for Corn” Feed Situation, Economic 
Research Service, USDA, FdS-259, November 1975 and, 
same authors, “January-March Feed Demand for Corn,” 
Feed Situation, Economic Research Service, USDA, FdS- 
260, February 1976. Related research references are con- 
tained in the bibliography of the first of these articles 
and will not be reproduced here. 


S.E. = 29.9 


(4.45) 
[.29] 


(2.72) 
[-.26] 


D.W. = 1.90 


Variable definitions are: 
QCDF3: Quantity of corn fed in April-June 
(mil. bu.) 


LO: Value of production of beef, pork, and 
broilers in April-June ($ bil., in 1957- 


59 farm prices). 
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Index of prices received by farmers 
for livestock products in quarter 
(1910-14=100) 


PC: Average price received by farmers for 
corn in April-June ($/bu.). 
(PL/PC)*: Average price ratio for the previous 
three quarters, i.e., (PL/PC)* = (PL-1/ 
PC-1 + PL-2/PC-2 + PL-3/PC-3) 
divided by 3. 


Average price of soybean meal for the 
previous three quarters, bulk Decatur, 
44 percent (cents/Ib.). 


The negative coefficient on current corn price 
shows that higher corn prices reduce the quantity 
of corn demanded for feed. On the other hand, 
increases in livestock quantity (LO) will increase 
current feed demand for corn. Also, a positive 
change in the lagged livestock-corn price ratio (PL/ 
PC)* and the lagged price of soybean meal (PM)* 
strengthens feed use. Thus, if livestock prices 
increase relative to corn prices in the previous 
three quarters, apparently there is an incentitive to 
feed more corn. Likewise, if the average price of 
soybean meal for the previous three quarters rises, 
more corn will be fed, with feeders making early 
commitments to substitute corn for meal. 


Other economic variables examined to explain 
current utilization such as current prices for sor- 


ghum, soybean meal, and livestock generally 
showed weak or insignificant responses. Thus, feed 
demand in the third quarter seems to conform to 
estimated patterns for the first two quarters in that 
livestock producers tend to feed out existing herds 
once they are established. 

The direct price elasticity between use of corn 
and the current price of corn implies that a 10-per- 
cent increase in price will result in a 2.6-percent 
decline in feed use. This is about the same response 
to current price changes as was found in the fall 
quarter. A 10-percent increase in the livestock/corn 
ratio (PL/PC)* will result in a corresponding 2.5- 
percent increase in corn fed. An increase of 10 per- 
cent in lagged soybean meal prices (PM)* causes a 
2.9-percent increase in corn feeding. Value of cur- 
rent livestock output (LO) has the strongest impact 
of the variables selected. A 10-percent increase in 
LO generates about a 4-percent increase in com 
fed. 

The figure (on page 24) slows the change in 
AprilJune corn feed use from a smooth upward 
trend to a more erratic trend beginning in the mid- 
1960’s. This reflects, among other things, the vol- 
atile movements in grain and livestock prices in 
recent years which are associted with reductions in 
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world grain stocks and production. Approximately 
95 percent of the variance is explained by the esti- 
mated relationship. Viewing this equation as a pre 
dictor and given the values of the determinants, 
the figure shows that the equation captured the 
large downturn in 1975 and tracks the historical 
period very well. 

The largest errors for the equation occurred in 
1966 and 1969. The underestimate in 1966 is appar- 
ently due to the 7-percent larger spring pig crop 
which was not yet fully reflected in LO. However, 
overall results were not improved when the spring 
(December-May) pig crop was used in the 
regression. In April-June 1969, a period of over- 
estimate, crop quality may have been a factor. The 
grades of marketings of 1968 crop corn during and 
following harvest indicated the crop was of much 
better quality than in most years. This would tend 
to improve feeding efficiency and feed use would be 
lower than expected.? 


Estimating Feed Use for April-June 1976 


To illustrate the use of the equation, a projection 
for the April-June 1976 quarter was calculated. The 
following values for independent (determining) 
variables were used for the quarter. 


(PL/PC)* = 199.0 
(PM)* = 6.4 (¢/lb.) 
(PC) = 2.50 ($/bu.) 


The value aggregate for beef, pork, and broilers 
(LO) was calculated using April-June 1957-59 
average prices and April-June production forecasts 
for this year as follows: 


1957-59 
Production prices 
Mil. lbs. Cents/Ib. 


6,200 
2,800 
2,265 


23.74 
17.99 
18.60 


11,265 


The estimated livestock production aggregate 
(LO) for the April-June 1976 quarter totals $2.397 
billion, or 7.6 percent above the period a year ear- 
lier. Greater livestock output together with a higher 
lagged livestock/corn price ratio and a lower cur- 
rent corn price indicate an expansion in AprilJune 
corn feed use in 1976 over the same quarter a year 


2See. Feed Situation, Economic Research Service, 
USDA, FdS-228, April 1969, p. 11. 
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ago, despite a more competitive soybean meal price 
(see page 23). Using the above values for the 
explanatory variables, the equation gives an esti- 
mated feed use of 740 million bushels, about 9 per- 
cent above a year earlier. These results, of course, 
depend on the accuracy of our estimates of the cur- 
rent quarter price of corn and livestock output; 
however, all other variables in the estimating equa- 
tion are known since they represent lagged influ- 
ence. 

The equation solution shown here should be con- 
sidered in relation to other market conditions and 
indicators for feed demand shown on page 52 of 
the Feed Situation. Animal inventory numbers 


indicate an expansion in feed use is in process. The 
December 1975-February 1976 pig crop was 16 per- 
cent above the previous year. Hogs are major con- 
sumers of corn and these animals will be on full 
grain-protein rations in April-June. Cattleon-feed 
inventories on Aprill in the 23 major cattle 
feeding States were up 28 percent from a year ear- 
lier. Broiler meat production is around 10 percent 
above year-earlier levels, while egg production has 
been up only about 1 percent. Despite this year’s 
excellent quality crop, the sharp expansion in 
cattle on feed and increased hog numbers indicate 
that April-June feed use will likely be higher than 
the level shown by the equation results. 


DOMESTIC CORN FEED DEMAND 
APRIL-JUNE QUARTER (QCDF 3) 


ACTUAL 


———-— ESTIMATED 
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Table 7.--Corn: Marketing year supply and disappearance, specified periods, 1965-76 
(Adjusted for July 1 to June 1 shift in grain stocks reporting) 


Supply 7 Disappearance 
Year and 3 : $ : : Domestic use $ $ 
periods ‘Beginning * : : : : : : Total : 
beginning * stocks :Production ‘Imports :Total : : Food ; :Exports:disappear-: 
; : ‘ : . Feed . industry .Total . 
Oct. 1 : : : : : : : ance 
: : ,and seed 1/, 

- - - - Million bushels - - - - 
1965/66 

Oct.-Dec. : 2 5,250 914 1,000 
Jan.-Mar. : 4,053 926 1,012 
Apr.-May : 2,870 526 593 
June-Sept. + 2,156 995 1,235 


Mktg. year*: 5,251 3,362 3,722 
1966/67 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr. -May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year*: 


1967/68 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year*: 


1968/69 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. : 
Apr.-May : 
. June-Sept. 


Mktg. year*: 


1969/70 

Oct.-Dec. : 1,236 
Jan.-Mar. : 1,213 
Apr.-May : 627 
June-Sept. : 1,214 


Mktg. year® 1 5,806 4,189 


1970/71 


Oct.-Dec- + 1,005 5,159 1,144 91 1,235 156 1,391 3,768 
Jan.-Mar. * 3,768 3,769 1,009 94 1,103 121 1,224 2,545 
Apr.-May > 2,545 2,546 504 71 575 65 640 1,906 
June-Sept. * 1,906 1,906 935 129 1,064 175 1,239 667 


. 
. 


Mktg. year® 1,005 5,161 3,592 385 3,977 517 4,494 667 
Cr eee OOOO SaSSsS5895090000—— ss 


--continued 
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Table 7.--Corn: Marketing year supply and disappearance, specified periods, 1965-76--continued 
(Adjusted for July 1 to June 1 shift in grain stocks reporting) 


Supply : Disappearance 
: $ $ $ : Domestic use : : 
Year and * . ‘ i 7 : : Total ;Ending 
periods ‘Beginning * . : . * Food ; ; ; .stocks 
beginning * stocks ‘Production sEupeste :Total : Feed , industry ‘Total iRupecessiiacggeas=s 
Oct. l : : : : : ‘and ‘seed 1/? : ance 


- - - - Million bushels - - - - 


1971/72 


Oct.-Dec. : 2 6,308 1,355 93 1,448 
Jan.-Mar. : 4,701 1,050 97 1,147 
Apr.-May 3,381 592 73 665 
June-Sept. : 2,590 1,000 127 1,127 


Mktg. year*: 6.309 3,997 390 4,387 


1972/73 

Oct.-Dec. : 6,700 
Jan.-Mar. $ 4,831 
Apr.-May : 3,340 
June-Sept. : 2,439 


Mktg. year*: 6,700 


1973/74 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May. 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year*: 


1974/75 3/ 

Oct.-Dec. $ 1,254 
Jan.-Mar. : 1,029 
Apr.-May $ 544 
June-Sept. : 814 


Mktg. year*: 


3,641 


1975/76 3/ 
Oct.-Dec. . 
Jan.-Mar. : 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. : 

Mktg. year: = 359 5,767 1 6,127 

1/ Food and industry revised 1967/68-1971/72 on basis of 1972 Census of Manufactures. 

2/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 

3/ Preliminary. 

4/ Forecast. 


* Data may not add to totals due to independent rounding. 
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Table 8.--Sorghum: 


Year and 
periods 
beginning 
Oct. 1 


1965/66 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year*® : 


1966/67 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year* ; 


1967/68 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year* : 


1968/69 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.—-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year* : 


1969/70 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year* : 


1970/71 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


* Beginning : 
* stocks 


Marketing year supply and disappearance, specified periods, 1965-75 
(Adjusted for July 1 to June 1 shift in grain stocks reporting) 


Supply Disappearance x 
* Ending 


$ Total 
“stock 
:Exports:disappear-: — 


ance 


: Domestic use : 


:Producti 2 1 1 : ae 
: roduction : mports ; ota ? Feed : industry 


e 


~ and seed 


- - - - Million bushels - - - - 


‘Total 


1,239 208 
978 178 
724 80 
598 102 


1,239 569 


244 
611 
356 
238 


928 
611 
356 
238 


264 
202 
106 
114 


266 51 
203 52 
109 9 
117 31 


317 
255 
118 
148 90 


Mktg. yeart : 244 684 sats 928 684 10 694 144 838 90 


--continued 
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Table 8 —-Sorghum: Marketing year supply and disappearance, specified periods, 1965-75--continued 
(Adjusted for July 1 to June 1 shift in grain stocks reporting) 


Supply : Disappearance 
Year and F 


periods : $ $ $ $ Domestic use : * Ending 
beginning * Beginning ' ; . , Food : : = Total * stocks 
on. 3 3 stocks :Production :Imports :Total : Feed industry ‘Total : Exports: disappear-: 
$ : $ $ : and seed ance 


- - - - Million bushels - - - - 
1971/72 


Oct.-Dec. : 966 236 
Jan.-Mar. : 709 197 
Apr.-May : 480 113 
June-Sept. $ 348 145 


Mktg. year* : 966 692 


1972/23 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year* : 


1973/74 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year* : 


1974/75 1/ 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year* : 


1975/76 3/ 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
June-Sept. 


Mktg. year* : 35 


cscs  eactineaintiea 


1f Preliminary. 
2/ Forecast. 


* Data may not add to totals due to independent rounding. 
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Table 9.--Oats: Marketing year supply and disappearance 1965-75 
(Adjusted to new June - May marketing year) 


Supply : Disappearance 


Year and Domestic use 


periods ‘Beginning ° : : : Food : : : Total nding 
beginning : cocks  *Production :Imports :Total : : Exports: disappear- :Stocks 


Feed * industry ‘total 
June 1 $ tand seed 1/: : ance 


- - - - Million bushels - - - - 
1965/66 
June-Sept. : 1,256 307 18 
Oct.-Dec. 3 922 130 14 
Jan.-Mar. : 765 204 23 
Apr.-May : 537 101 49 


Mktg. year* : 1,259 742 105 


1966/67 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year* : 


1967/68 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year® : 


1968/69 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year* ; 


1969/70 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year® * 


1970/71 

June-Sept. : 548 1,105 
Oct.-Dec. > 1,105 922 
Jan.-Mar. : 922 709 
Apr.-May + 709 571 


Mktg. year* : 548 895 571 


--continued 
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Table 9.--Oats: Marketing year supply and disappearance 1205-75--continued 
(Adjusted to new June - May marketing year) 
abilities ee 
Supply z Disappearance 

Year and 

periods 
beginning 

June 1 


Domestic use : $ 
: * Food : si Sao fe 
* Feed * industry ‘Total ° es sappear 
: ‘and seed 1/* . > ance 


"Ending 


*Beginning : “stocks 


: stocks :Production :.-aports :Total 


- - - - Million bushels - - - - 


1971/72 

June-Sept. $ 341 
Oct.-Dec. : 134 
Jan.-Mar. $ 176 
Apr.-May : 93 


Mktg. year* : 742 


1972/73 
June-Sept. 
Oct .-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year*® : 


1973/74 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year* : 


1974/75 3/ 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year* : 


1975/76 3/ 
June-Sept. 
Oct .-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year* : 224 2 881 
4/ 3 


1/ Food and industry revised 1967/68-1971/72 on basis of 1972 Census of manufactures. 
2/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 

3/ Preliminary. 

4/ Forecast. 


* Data may not add to totals due to independent rounding. 
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Table 10,.--Barley: Marketing year supply and disappearance, specified periods, 1965-75 
(Adjusted to new June - May marketing year) 


Supply : Disappearance 
Year and 
periods : $ 
beginning ;Beginning :production 
June 1 ; stocks ° 


: Domestic use : : : 
: : : : : : Total ;Ending 
1 ‘Total : NFP se : ‘Exports :disappear-:Stocks 
‘imports ‘total * Feed * industry ‘Total ‘*“*P ‘cisappear=: 


‘and seed 1/° oe : 


Million bushels - - - - 
1965/66 ee 
June-Sept. : 7 37 “4 


Oct.-Dec. : 43 25 68 
Jan.-Mar. : 65 29 94 


Apr.-May : 18 28 46 


Mktg. year*: 119 323 


1966/67 
June-Sept. 
Oct .-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year*: 


1967/68 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year*: 


1968/69 
June-Sept. 
Oct .-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year*: 


1969/70 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year*: 


1970/71 

June-Sept. : 269 691 so 31 490 
Oct.-Dec. : 490 492 66 29 95 17 380 
Jan.-Mar. : 380 380 67 33 100 23 257 
Apr.-May : 6&7 258 29 32 61 13 74 184 


Mktg. year*: 269 416 10 695 289 138 427 84 511 184 


—continued 
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Table 10,.--Barley: Marketing year supply and disappearance, specified periods, 1965-75--continued 
(Adjusted to new June - May marketing year) 


Supply : Disappearance 


Year and : : : : ; Domestic use : : *Ending 
periods : : : : : : Total ‘stocks 
beginning :Beginning .proguction :Imports :Total : $ Food : :Exports:disappear-: 
June 1 , stocks . d ; ; Feed , industry Total , ones 
: ; ; 7 “and seed 1/* 


- - - - Million bushels - - - - 


1971/72 $ 

June-Sept. : 652 
Oct.-Dec. $ 494 
Jan.-Mar. : 393 
Apr.-May $ 287 


Mktg. year* : 660 


1972/73 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year® : 


1973/74 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year® : 


1974/75 3/ 
June-Sept. 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 


Mktg. year* : 


1975/76 3/ 
June-Sept. 
Oct .-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-May 
5 
Mktg. year® : 92 18 493 

4/ : 
/ Food and industry revised 1967/68-1971/72 on basis of 1972 Census of Manufactures. 
Less than 500,000 bushels. 


Preliminary. 
Forecast. 


~ 


iwi 
Imlwinl 


* Data may not add to totals due to independent rounding. 
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Table 11.--Consumption of harvested feed, by kind of livestock, 1970-75 


Year : Concentrates 2 Roughages 
beginning * Corn 1/ ; * Other * High s | Other =: : : Other 


Ost. 2 grains 2/ * protein 3/ ‘ one ‘ Sa Hay 


1,000 tons 


Sorghum : harvested 


: forage 


: ALL LIVESTOCK 

: 124,342 19,377 27,377 20,407 13,110 194,613 125,819 139,922 
123,257 18,468 21,610 13,683 196 ,262 129 , 800 138,635 
119,838 19,648 17,653 22,632 200. 369 133,500 166 ,O47 
90,811 12,200 16, 300 19,078 158,085 125,200 164,348 
102,487 14,100 19,700 19,659 176,771 135,000 164, 350 


19,244 
20,598 
19,696 
20,825 


: MILK COWS a a 
: 12,849 1 919 mers 3,62 24, 302 34, 3,350 


13,829 
14,287 
15,032 
14, 300 
14,655 


750 
681 
750 
789 
717 


22, 305 
24,882 
22,810 
14,317 
19,749 


195 
169 


6,694 


1,107 
1,028 
1,194 

903 


4, 784 
3,826 
3,710 
4,171 
4,608 


1,727 
1,651 
1,194 
1,040 
1,177 


2,263 
1,339 
2,173 
2,320 


1,423 
1,479 
1,059 
1,069 
1,144 


1,841 
1,667 

731 
1,507 
1,612 


3,795 
3,956 
4,778 
4,781 
5,089 


294 
324 
526 
359 
387 


25,558 
24,819 
25 , 463 
26,014 
27,346 


1,799 
1,687 
1,875 
1,589 
1,583 


34, 586 
33,744 
34,539 
32, 392 
34,927 


7,250 
7,654 
7,622 


74,621 
72,591 
63,181 
62,237 
62,214 


, Lal 12,056 OI, 277 22,301 


1,992 
2,116 
3,283 
2,334 
2,560 


1,630 
1,612 
4,606 
3, 786 
3,896 


46,794 
45,623 
39,922 
27, 364 
35,345 


12,313 
13,023 
16,414 
15,263 
14,514 


> 
21,218 
22,740 
18,831 
17,660 
19,042 


55,699 
58,451 
60,001 
56,270 
60,675 


32,971 


* Smanes OTHER BEEF CATTLE 7  nanannaeeaiio 
: 5,055 1,097 1,75 1,792 1,542 11,542 56,35 2 


32,392 
32,917 
57,759 
57,200 
57,234 


: 29h gn ee ee ae 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973, 
1974 6/ 
1975* 
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1,104 
1,202 
1,238 
1,037 

863 


May 1976 


153 
131 
126 
74 
82 


3, 

3,201 
2,29 
2,110 
2,529 
3,072 


808 
860 
568 
541 
735 


1,159 
1,132 
1,060 

981 
1,034 


Lok 
299 


1, 766 
1,907 
2,111 
2,170 
2,116 


209 
9 
2h6 
239 
220 


817 
754 
1,132 
866 
831 


, 
1,159 
1,160 
1,034 

970 
1,045 


’ 
1,731 
1,625 
1,374 
1,069 


Continued 





Table 11 .--Consumption of harvested feed, by kind of livestock, 1970-75 
Continued 
Year : Concentrates : 7 Roughages 
$ : : $ $ Other : : : Other 
beginning : Other : High : byproduct : : Hay : harvested 
Oct. 1 grains 2/ : protein 3/ : feeds 4/ ; : : forage 


1,000 tons 


Corn 1/ : Sorghum 


BROILERS 
1970 : 
1971 : 661 305 3,172 12,510 ania 
1972 : 608 314 3,695 13,455 --- 
1973 : 416 90 3,983 14,549 
1974 6/ : 154 4,118 14,052 
1975* : 282 15,024 


1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 6/ 
1975* 


1970 

1971 : 

1972 : 606 1,355 
1973 ‘ 6,264 2,187 
1974 6/ : 4,453 1,903 
1975* : 4,716 1,915 


HORSES AND MJLES 
--- 112 
--- 112 
--- 112 

28 221 
18 129 
19 141 


OTHER LIVESTOCK 


1,970 1,406 11,575 
1,426 1,568 11,761 
1,221 1,465 18,473 
1,501 548 4,605 
1,578 490 3,986 


: UNALLOCATED 6/ 
1970 — a a 
1971 : 4,130 sui 
1972 : 3,431 bs 1, 
1973 twee --- 
1974 6/ ae ca 
1975* ; 8,829 137 


1/ Corn for forage was added to corn fed as grain in these amounts: 1970, 999,000 tons; 1971, 1,322,000 tons; 
1972, 1,164,000 tons; 1973, 1,173,000 tons; 1974 1,629,000 tons. In addition, fats fed to livestock were 
converted to corn equivalent and added to corn. 

2/ Includes cats, barley, wheat, and rye. 

Includes oilseed meals, animal proteins, and grain proteins. 

u/ Includes wheat and rice millfeeds, seeds, skim milk, hominy, and other byproduct feeds and beginning 1973, 

estimates for urea and salt minerals were included. 
Includes straw, silage, and beet pulp. 

6/ Preliminary, subject to revision. 

V In all calculations for the feeding year 1969 to date, cattle numbers used are the new categories shown 
in the Livestock and Poultry Inventory, SRS, USDA. 

8/ Probably includes some waste and other losses. 


*Projected. 
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Table 12 .--U.S. corn exports, to selected countries, 1971-75 
(Grain only) 


Country 


Traditional countries importing 
U.S. corn 


Large Imports--"usually" 
Japan 


Netherlands 
Italy 
Germany, West 
United Kingdom 
Spain 
Mexico 
Canada 

Total 


Medium Imports--"usually" 
Korea 


Belgium-Luxembourg 

Germany, East 

Egypt 

Poland 

Greece 

Portugal 

Romania 

Republic of China (Taiwan) 
Total 


Small Imports--"usually" 
Israel 


Norway 
Yugoslavia 
France 

Lebanon 
Czechoslovakia 
El Salvador 
India 

Surinam 

Canary Islands 
Philippines 


Costa Rica 
Tanzania 
Iran 
Chile 
Dominican Republic 
Switzerland 

Total 


New countries importing 
U.S. corn 


USSR 
China, People's Republic of 
Total 


Other 


Grand Total 


; Year beginning October 


: : Oct.-Mar. 
1973/74 1974/75 
/ ‘ / : 1974/75 : 1975/76 


1971/72 : 
- - - - Million bushels - - - - 


1972/73 : 


‘i 

~ NWN 
' 
| 
| 


Nh 


NS 
NS pie is KFWrENL A 


IN 
~R™MNOR OWN 


NF rFOrFODN 
|p 
KFPNNONFR RR 


INI 
Pwr ~~ Ww 


Nm 


JN 
ed 
~s 


‘ie 


~rR UM Nb 


| 
~ 
Km 
rad 
io 
> 
iN 
N] | 
a 
BR 
oo 


NO 

RFP NUN SDH 
NrFN SF Oo™ 
RPMS Nw 


40 
49 59 0 
40 


32 93 27 60 38 


786 1,242 1,226 1,325 636 


1/ For consumption within the country February and March 1973 imports estimated. 
2/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 
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Table 13.--Argentine and Republic of South Africa feed grains: 
Acreage, yield, supply and disappearance 1971-76 


Acreage * Yield ee ee ee Disappearance 
Marketing harvested * per * Beginning * . ve : 
year > for grain °, acre s stocks 1/ ° Production : Total : Domestic : Export : Total 


: Mil. acres Bushels - - - - Million bushels - - - - 
ARGENTINA-CORN 


391 392 
231 236 
354 375 
390 413 


303 321 
228 238 


ARGENTINA-SORGHUM 

Apr.-Mar. : 
1971 : ° . 183 183 
1972 : ° ° 93 95 
1973 2 ‘ ° 181 192 
1974 : ° ° 232 241 


2975 2/ : ‘ : 190 198 
1976 3/ : ; ; 177 179 


REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA-CORN 


339 4/370 

373 436 

164 243 

437 455 

2/ : 360 438 
3/ : : i 307 369 


1/ Unofficial estimates. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Projected. 4/ Includes imports. 


Grain and Feed Division, Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA. 


Table 14.--Corn exports (grain only) 
(Year beginning October) 


$ ; 1975/76 
Destination : 1973/74 : a3 : Exported : Apr.-Sept. : ~ Season 
: : name g Oct.-Mar. : 1976 : Commi tments 


Bookings 1/ 3 as of April 1 
- - - - Million bushels - - - - 


European Community 

Other West Europe 

East Europe 

USSR 

Japan 

Republic of China (Taiwan) 
Peoples Republic of China 
India 

Other Asia 

Africa 

Western Hemisphere 


Subtotal 
Other 2/ : 58 20 50 79 
Grand Total : 1,223 1,136 854 328 3/1,182 


2 TSE TEPPER EEE TF TS SESE SEN PRESEN a SS 
1/ Based on undelivered reported sales; subject to modification, deferral or cancellation by mutual agreement of buyer-seller. 
2/ Unidentified destinations. 3/ USDA projection of 1.6 billion bushels for the season suggests that there will be substantially 

more exports during April-September than indicated by commitments at mid-year. 
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Table 15.--Summary of 1975 and 1976 feed grain and wheat program provisions 


1975 


Allotment (Mil. acres) 
Feed Grains 
Wheat 


Target Prices (Guaranteed payment made on : 
production from allotment if 5-month : 
weighted average market price falls 3 
below target) $ 

Corn (Dol. per bu.) 
Sorghum " " " 
Barley ” 

Oats ? 

Wheat 


Program Yields (For figuring farm pro- 
duction if target payments are required) 
Corn (Bu. per acre) 
Sorghum " " " 
Barley 
Wheat 


National Average Loan Rates (All U.S. 
production eligible) 

Corn (Dol. per bu.) 

Sorghum " " i 

Barley ol 

Oats 3 

Wheat 

Rye 


Loans: : 
Application Period : Until March 31 for wheat, barley, and 
: oats; May 31 for corn and sorghum - 


Maturity Dates 
Corn : 
Sorghum 8 


: Same as 1975 


Barley :On last day of 11th month following month: Same as 1975 


Oats tin which loan was made or on demand + 
Wheat : 
Rye 2 


Interest Rates 76 1/8% per annum (subject to adjustment 
ton October 1) 

Minimum CCC Resale Prices : 
Corn (Dol. per bu.) 3 
Sorghum * ~  e 
Barley 3 
Oats : 
Wheat 


Rye 


Other Major Provisions 
Soybean loan rate (Dol. per bu.) 
Set-aside requirements 
Conserving base requirement 
Planting limitations 


Disaster Payments On allotment acreage: 1/3 of target 
: price if prevented by weather from 
: planting, or if production is 1/3 or 
: more below normal. 


Maintaining Allotments Planting of other crops may be used 
+ to preserve allotments ~ 


Payment Limitations : $20,000 maximum per person; resource 
4 : adjustment payments excluded - 
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: 7 1/2% per annum for the period 
: April 1, 1976 to March 31, 1977 


1.81 


-87 
2.63 


: Same as 1975 


: Same as 1975 
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Year 


1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 


Table 17.--Cash prices at principal markets, 1971-76 


1.59 
3-13 
2.96 
2.70 


1.55 
2.95 
2.79 
2.60 


1.25 
1.80 
1.69 


1.49 
2.76 
2.75 
2.62 


91 
1.32 
1.74 
1.65 


. 
. 


* Feb. ' Mar. * Apr. * May 


Dollars 


1.51 
2.49 
2.85 
2.60 


2.82 
2.11 


1.2 

2.01 
2.70 
2.82 


1.84 
2.51 
2.81 


2.42 


2.93 
2.89 


2.25 
2.68 
2.84 


2.52 
3-35 
2.95 


2.32 
3.19 
2.92 


Barley, No. 3 or Better Malting 70% or Better Plump, Minneapolis 


1.10 
1.21 
2.45 
3.77 
3.65 


1.11 
1.26 
2.64 
4.00 
3.93 


1.17 
1.34 
2.64 
4.42 
3.83 


1/ Beginning October 1975 heavy white. 


Source: 
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Grain Market News, AMS, USDA. 


1.20 
1.59 
2.76 
4.62 
3.24 


1.19 
1.58 
3.27 
4.45 
3.21 


1.19 
1.61 
3.57 
4.15 
3.22 


1.19 
1.64 
2.98 
4.34 
3.18 


1.20 
1.66 
2.94 
4.28 





Table 18.--Average price received by farmers, United States, by months, 1971-76 


Year 
begin- 


Average 


> Oct. * Nov. ‘ Dec. * Jan. * Feb. * Mar. ‘Apr. * May ‘ dune * July * Aug. * Sept.: weighted 
ning : : : : - : : : : : : : : by sales 


October : 


Dollars 


: CORN, per bushel 
$ 1.08 1.09 p %.10° «(1.33 

1.42 1.39 4 1.37 1.42 

2.39 2.59 ‘a 2.68 2.41 

S27 3.0T - 2.67 

2.37 ; 


Year : : : : $ $ : 
begin- + July * Aug. * Sept.* Oct. * - * Dec. * o * i. ° 
ning : : : : : : : : 


Dollars per bushel 


OATS 
574 .581 .595 .622 .63 4 4 4 3 
6 67.10 .6 i ..776  .« . -904 
1.09 Las 1.13 2.8 ic02 et x a 1.2F 169 
1.57 1.68 1.70 3:57 Le 1.59 4 e 1.54 
1.40 1.44 1.46 


BARLEY 


: : Average 
Oct. : Nov. : Dec. : . : ° : : , > wignted 


Dollars per ton 

: HAY 
1971 : 2h .60 ‘ 25.30 -10 
1972 : 30.90 F a 31.00 33.00 
1973 e 37. 35.20 ‘ ij - 46.80 46.00 
1974 : 5k. 47.70 . - 50.30 50.70 
1975 : . 53.60 3 50.20 51.60 


1/ Includes an allowance for unredeemed loans and purchase agreement deliveries valued at the average 
Loan rate, by States; excludes government payments. 


2/ Preliminary. 
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Table 21.--Livestock, poultry and milk-feed price ratios, 
by months, 1971-76 


Year : : : : : $ $ $ $ : $ $ 

beginning : Oct. : » 8 es « s - : Mar. : Apr. : May : June : July : Aug. : Sept. : Average 

October : : : : : : : : $ : : : : 

: HOG/CORN, U.S. Basis 1/ 

1971 : 29. . » ° . 21.2 19.9 21.7 e201 ° ° -0 
1972 : 23. ° . . . 27.9 24.7 21.9 18.7 ° ‘ 4 
1973 : 26. ° ° ° ° 13.1 12.7 10.7 9.4 z 
1974 ; 10. . ° ° ° 14.3 14.7 17.0 2 
1975 - eee ° E : . 18.2 19.1 


BEEF-STEER/CORN, Omaha 3/ 
28.6 27.6 28.1 30.8 
30.6 29.8 24.9 20.8 
15.5 16.7 16.1 14.2 
13.1 15.0 17.6 18.2 
13.8 16.6 


MILK/FEED, U.S. Basis 4/ 


1.84 1.88 1.85 1.82 1.81 1.78 1.72 1.69 1.66 1.68 1.72 1.75 1.77 
1.77 1.75 1.64 1.59 1.57 1.52 1.51 1.40 1.26 1.35 1.26 1.51 1.51 
1.57. 1.62 1.57 1.53 1.51 1.49 1.51 1.45 1.36 1.29 1.16 1.21 1.44 
1.21 1.22 1.20 1.33 1.38 1.36 1.36 1.36 1.40 1.41 1.54 

1.80 1.66 1.64 1.62 


EGG/FEED, U.S. Basis 5/ 


7.6 . . 


BROILER/FEED, U.S. Basis 6/ 


AS SSS SSS SSS 


3.1 . 2.8 


ol 
1 . ° 3.3 
-8 ° . 2.7 
-9 ° . 3.1 
02 


TU 
1971 


8 
1972 : ‘ ‘ : = 7 
1973 : i ‘ ‘ ‘ 8 
1974 2/ : = 
1975 2/ ox 


1/ Number bushels of corn equal in value to 100 lbs. of hog liveweight. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Based on 
price of beef-steers 900-1,100 pounds, choice instead of average grade all steers previously published. 
4/ Pounds concentrate ration equal in value to one lb. whole milk. 5/ Number of lbs. of laying feed 
equal in vaiue to one dozen eggs. 6/ Number of lbs. of broiler grower teed equal in value to one lb 
broiler liveweieht. 7/ Pounds of turkey grower feed equal in value to one 1b. turkey liveweight. 
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Table 23.--High-protein feed: Quantity available for feeding and 


high-protein animal units, 1969-75 1/ 


San : Quantity available for feeding (in terms of 44% 


beginning protein soybean meal equivalent) 


Gctoher : Oilseed 3 Animal Grain 
: meal : rotein : rotein* 


1,00? tons - - - - 


15,311 : 976 
15,227 3,539 1,095 
15,093 3,616 1,008 
14,131 3,059 1,134 
15,799 é 1,202 
14,250 3,331 1,129 
16,400 ‘ 1,175 


1/ Excludes urea and other nitrogenous compounds. 
2/ Preliminary. 
3/ Based on May 1976 indications. 


*Revised; adjusted for exports of corn gluten feed and meal. 


Total 


Table 24.--Processed feeds: Estimated use for feed, 1969-75 1/ 


Year beginning October 


1972 : 1973 


High-protein 
animal units 


Million 


105.2 
107.6 
107.2 
105.5 
104.1 

96.6 

99.4 








- = - - 1,000 tons - - - = 


HIGH-PROTEIN 


Oilseed meal 


Soybean 4/ : 13,582 . 13,173 11,972 13,854 12 
Cottonseed : 1,794 . 1,885 2,225 2,096 1 


Linseed : 182 264 212 
Peanut : 122 174 180 
Copra : 83 100 100 


184 
130 


Total : 15,763 9 15,596 14,689 16,264 14 


Animal proteins 


Tankage and meat meal : ‘ 1,889 1,739 1,854 1 


Fish meal and solubles $ 752 462 
Commercial dried milk products: 330 330 
Noncommercial milk products : 310 350 


Total $ . 3,281 2,881 2 


Grain protein feeds : 
Gluten feed and meal* : ° > 1 
Brewers’ dried grains 
Distillers’ dried grains 
Total : ° > 2 


OTHER 


Wheat millfeeds : 4,633 4,499 = . 4 
Rice millfeeds : 490 436 479 442 
Dried and molasses beet pulp t 1,675 1,509 1,570 1,566 1 
Alfalfa meal : 1,545 1,584 1,568 1,799 1 
Fats and oils : 545 570 631 528 
Molasses, inedible 3,450 3,550 3,725 3,930 3 


350 
315 
350 


, 869 3 


» 361 1 


348 
458 


»167 2, 


» 332 4, 


467 


»375 1 
»550 1 


546 


»650 3 


94 
151 


»981 


437 
375 
365 


,158 


340 


346 
339 
025 


482 
570 


250 
557 


638 


» 360 


Miscellaneous byproduct feeds 5/: 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 1,100 
Total : 13,438 13,248 13,437 13,692 13,020 12 


Grand Total : 34,151 34,155 34,154 33,313 34,320 32 


1/ Adjusted for stocks, production, foreign trade and nonfeed uses where applicable. 


2/ Preliminary. 


3/ Based on May 1976 indications. 
4/ Includes use in edible soy products. 
5/ Allowance for hominy feed, oat millfeeds and screenings. 


*Adjusted for export data which are available beginning January 1972. 
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»947 


»773 


2552 14,800 
» 846 


1,540 
180 
250 


5643 16,770 


1,950 
500 


750 


3,200 


1,350 
375 
400 

2,125 
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PERTINENT STATISTICS 


Feed and feed Demand Indicators 


1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 


Oct.- Jan.- April- July- Oct.- Jan.- April- July- 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 


Percent change from previous year 


Feed 
Feed grains ....... -15 -20 -23 -30 
Total grains....... -21 -20 -19 -34 
Soybean meal .... +46 -8 -14 -10 


Beef 
Production ...... 
Cattle on feed’ ... 
Fed siaughter .... 


-1 
-31 
-19 


Pork 

PROGUCHION 2.200% s0% -17 
Poultry 

Broiler production 

Turkey production 

Egg production ... 


Slaughter weights 
Se shadow sman 
FEO cuSexick ewe 
Broilers ...... 
Turkeys 


123 States as of the first of the quarter. 


Meat, milk and egg production Planted Acreage 
Broilers 

and 
turkeys 


Period Indicated 


1976! 


Million Million Million Billion Million 
pounds pounds pounds pounds pounds 


Million 
Acres 


Million 
Acres 


1972/73 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar.. 
Apr.-June 
July-Sept. 

Total .. 


1973/74 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar. . 
Apr.-June 
July-Sept. 


1974/75 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar,. 
Apr.-June 
July-Sept. 

Total .. 


1975/76 
Oct.-Dec. 
Jan.-Mar.. 


4,420 
4,220 
3,975 
3,770 

16,385 


3,507 
3,262 
3,178 
2,791 
12,738 


2,592 
2,007 
2,269 
2,618 
9,486 


4,235 
3,945 
4,145 
3,630 
15,955 


3,347 
3,378 
3,531 
3,243 
13,499 


2,680 
2,173 
2,458 
2,725 
10,036 


3,695 
3,705 
3,290 
3,205 
13,895 


3,431 
3,043 
2,914 
2,512 
11,900 


2,397 
1,999 
2,251 
2,705 
9,352 


3,195 
4,170 


2,836 
2,895 


2,627 
2,323 


‘Estimated from Commercial Slaughter. 
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27.7 
28.6 
31.8 
28.4 
116.5 


2,212 
2,186 
2,208 
2,130 
8,736 


26.6 
28.0 
31.5 
29.0 
115.1 


2,185 
2,186 
2,193 
2,118 
8,682 


2,127 
2,103 
2,088 
2,099 
8,417 


2,129 
2,128 


COFPR csceceocve 
| ee 
OMts cccccecce 
Barley ..ceccces 


Total .. 


Wheat 
Winter ...... 
DOUruM .cceces 
Other Spring . 

TOM cusses 

Soybeans ..... 

Upland Cotton . 

Hay? 


Total, grand.. 


Based on April 1, 1976 prospective plantings. ? Harvested 


acreage, 


77.8 
17.7 
18.0 

9.0 


122.5 
52.4 
4.2 
14.8 
71.4 
53.5 
13.6 
60.6 


321.6 


77.9 
18.3 
17.4 

9.5 


123.1 
56.2 
4.8 
14.1 
75.1 
54.6 
9.6 
61.9 


324.3 





PERTINENT STATISTICS 


Selected livestock and poultry numbers 


Class 


Hogs and pigs U.S. 


Cattio U.S. .cccoce 
On Feed wccseoce 
Dairy cows .... 
O¢NGr we cccccce 

Total 


Hens and pullets! . 


Broilers slaughtered? 


Hogs and Pigs 
(14 States)..... 


Cattle on feed 
(23 States)..... 


Hens and pullets? . 


Broilers slaughtered? 


Hogs and pigs .... 


Cattle 
On T0008 ccccccs 
Dairy cows 
Other cattle 


Total 


Hens and pullets’ . 


Broilers slaughtered? 


Hogs and pigs 
(14 States)..... 


Cattle on feed 
(23 States)..... 


Hens and pullets’? .. 


Broilers placed for 
marketing in 


Million 
head 


59.4 

10.4 

11.2 

117.4 

139.0 

July 1 280 


July- 
Sept. 756 


Sept. 1 50.2 


Oct. 1 9.2 


Oct. 1 


Oct.- 


Dec. 651 


Dec. 1 55.1 


Million 
head 


48.2 


721 


49.6 


Feed concentrates consumed by livestock and poultry 


Percent 


Million 
-19 tons 
Annually: 
Concentrates 
SUpOY ccccccce 
Fed 
Feed grains ... 
Wheat .. 
Rye 
By product 


Total, fed . 
Million 


Grain-consuming ani- 
mal units (GCAU’s)? 
Dairy cattle ..... 
Cattle on feed .... 
Other cattle ..... 


Poultry 


+11 Other livestock ... 


-10 Total 


1975 1976 Change 


Million 
head 


Jan. 1 


Jan.-Mar. 


Mar. 1 


Apr. 1 8.5 


Apr. 1 278 


Jan.-Mar. 768 


1 Laying age. ? Under federal inspection. 


Million 
head 


Concentrates fed 
per GCAU 


Percent 


Quarterly: 
Concentrates fed 
Oct OGG. 2 scec ° 
Jan.-Mar. 
Apr.-June 
July-Sept. 
Total, year 


eee 


‘Except oat and barley 


supplies 


Year beginning October’ 


Million 
tons 


Million 
tons 


2.8 
2 


32.7 
150.6 168.8 


Million Million 


which start July 1. 


2Estimated, May 1976. *Livestock and poultry fed during the 


October-September feeding year 


weighted by relative 


consumption of grain and other concentrates; 1 unit is equal to 1 


milk cow. 
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CORN CROP DEVELOPMENT—WHAT TO LOOK FOR’ 


Watch for delays in corn planting. Planting was Weather conditions during tasseling and silking 
late in 1973 and 1974 but was nearly on schedule are extremely important to yields. Stress results in 
in 1975. In 1973, the summer and fall were close to fewer grains per ear, or barrenness. 1974 is an 
ideal and a record crop was harvested. In 1974, excellent example. Extreme heat during late June 
unfavorable weather began in mid-May and, except and the first 3 weeks of July caused extensive bar- 
for August, continued right through harvest; the renness. Yield reductions of over 50 percent can 
results are well documented with the 71-bushd result from relatively brief periods of wilting. 
average yield. If plantings are delayed beyond the Grain filling, which usually begins in late July 
usual time frame, yields will be reduced for that and carries into September, is less sensitive to 
crop even under normal growing conditions. A gen- weather than silking and tasseling, but it is still 
eral rule is that yields are reduced about 1 bushel very important. Below-normal temperatures and 
for each day seeding is delayed after May 10. above-normal precipitation encourage maximum 

Cold wet weather immediately after planting filling. Weather stress hastens maturity, short- 
will slow germination and enhance disease and ening the filling period. 
weed problems. 

Corn is relatively tolerant to stress from mois 
ture during the vegetative stage. Above normal 


temperatures during May and June encourage good ‘Based on Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin, USDA 
development and high yields. and USDC, April 16, 1976. 








